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AN  ESSAY  UPON  SATYR . . .  LONDON . . . 
DRING...1680 

AMONG  the  most  familiar  bits  of  Drydeniana  is  the  so- 
ZA  called  Rose  Alley  Satire.^  The  first  known  allusion  to  it 
jL    JL  is  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Rochester  to  Henry 
Savile,  date  of  November  21, 1679: 

I  have  sent  you  herewith  a  Libel,  in  which  my  own  share  is  not 
the  least.  .  .  .  The  Author  is  apparently  Mr.  D[ryden].  His  Patron 
my  [Lord  Mulgrave]  having  a  Panegerick  in  the  midst.^ 

On  November  22,  1679,  ^^^*  Edward  Cooke  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  concerning  this  same  satire,  which  he  terms 
"a  most  scurrilous,  libellous  copy  of  verse."  He  states  that 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  is  suspected  to  be  "(if  not  guilty  of  the 
making,  yet)  guilty  of  being  privy  to  the  making  of  them."^ 

Five  days  later,  on  November  27,  John  Verney  wrote  to 
Sir  Ralph  Verney: 

There  is  a  satyr  come  out  against  the  men  of  the  town,  wherein 
two  of  your  friends,  Rochester  and  the  Chancellor  [Heneage  Finch, 
the  "folly  Tropos**  of  the  piece,  who  in  December,  1674,  had  suc- 
ceeded Shaftesbury  as  lord  chancellor]  are  paid  off,  but  *tis  very 
long  and  thought  to  be  by  Driden.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  "libel"  or  "satyr,"  which,  let  us  say 
at  once,  was  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  though  Dryden  probably  helped  polish  it, 
Dryden  was  assaulted  in  Rose  Street  on  the  night  of  Decem- 

^  In  Spence's  Anecdotes  Dean  Lockier  cites  this  nickname. 

2  So  in  Pinto,  Rochester  (London,  1935),  p.  199.  But  Hayward,  in  his  edition  of 
Collected  Works  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester  (London,  1926),  p.  263,  indicates 
that  the  letter  was  not  dated,  and  he  brackets  the  entire  name  Dryden.  Hayward 
states  (p.  xvi)  that  he  followed  the  first  edition  of  Rochester's  Familiar  Letters ^  1697. 
The  autographs  of  the  letters  to  Savile  are  not  preserved.  In  view  of  the  letters  by 
Cooke  and  by  Verney,  cited  immediately  below,  Rochester's  letter  is  of  no  impor- 
tance in  this  connection. 

3  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Ormonde,  n.s.,  V,  242.  For  this  reference  and  for  various 
other  points  in  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent  paper  by  Maurice  Irvihe^ 
"Identification  of  Characters  in  Mulgrave's  'Essay  upon  Satyr,'  "  in  Studies  in 
Philology,  XXXIV  (1937),  S33-iSi- 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Seventh  Report,  Pt.  I,  p.  477. 

[139] 
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ber  18,  1679,  by  persons  unknown.  LuttrelFs  account  of  the 

incident  runs  thus: 

About  the  same  time  [the  middle  of  December]  Mr.  John  Dryden 
was  sett  on  in  Covent  Garden  in  the  evening  by  three  fellowes,  who 
beat  him  very  severely,  and  on  peoples  comeing  in  they  run  away; 
'tis  thought  to  be  done  by  order  of  the  dutchesse  of  Portsmouth; 
she  being  abused  in  a  late  libell  called  an  Essay  upon  satyr,  of 
which  Mr.  Dry  den  is  suspected  to  be  the  author.^ 

This  last  excerpt  proves  that  before  the  close  of  1679  ^^^ 
"libel"  that  brought  tribulation  to  Dryden  had  become 
known,  if  we  may  modify  the  spelling,  as  An  Essay  upon 
Satire. 

Now  in  the  Term  Catalogues  for  Hilary  Term  (February), 
1680,  there  occurs  the  entry: 

An  Essay  upon  Satyr,  or  A  Poem  on  the  Times.  To  which  is 
added.  The  Satyr  against  Separatists.  Octavo.  Price,  stitcht,  6d, 
Printed  for  T.  Dring  in  Fleet  street. 

Naturally  this  entry  has  been  regarded  as  a  reference  to  a 
first  edition  of  the  piece  that  had  prompted  the  assault  on 
Dryden.  The  date  and  the  anonymity  both  strongly  suggest 
such  an  interpretation.  Halkett  and  Laing  state  without  quali- 
fication, "By  John  Sheffield  (Duke  of  Buckingham)  [whose 
title  in  1680  was  Earl  of  Mulgrave]  and  John  Dryden."  Noyes 
in  his  edition  of  Dryden's  Poetical  Works  (Boston,  1909),  p. 
905,  and  Hugh  Macdonald  in  his  Dryden  Bibliography  (Ox- 
ford, 1939),  p.  217,  both  take  the  reference  for  granted.  But 
Macdonald  adds:  "No  copy  of  this  edition,  if  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished, seems  to  be  known." 

However,  since  1939  two  copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  come 
to  light:  one  of  them  is  in  the  library  of  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts;  the  other,  in  the  Henry  E.  Hunt- 
ington Library,  San  Marino,  California.^  Neither  of  them 

^  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs  (Oxford,  1857),  I>  30- 
«  See  Donald  Wing,  Short-Title  Catalogue,  164T-1700,  New  York,  1948,  Vol.  II, 
item  E  3299a.  J.  M.  Osborn  in  Modern  Philology^  XXXIX  (1941),  200,  item  193, 
mistakenly  indicates  that  the  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library  also  con- 
tains a  copy  of  the  pamphlet. 
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seems  to  have  been  examined  hitherto  by  any  student  of 
Dryden.  The  Huntington  Library  copy  was  formerly  in  the 
Bridgewater  House  Library,  which  Mr.  Huntington  pur- 
chased as  a  whole  in  19 17.  Title  page  and  collation  are  as 
follows : 

AN  /  ESSAY  /  UPON  /  SATYR,  /  OR,  /  A  POEM  /  On  the 
TIMES;  /  Under  the  NAMES  of  /  The  Golden  Age,  The  Silver 
Age,  I  The  Brazen  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age:  /  To  which  is  Added,  /  A 
SATYR  against  Separatijls.  /  [rule] 

The  Laws  themfelves  grew  lawlejse,  and  the  Tribes 
0*  tK  Gown  entaiVd  their  Confciencesfor  Bribes, 
Like  Cobwebs,  Laws  the  lejjer  Flies  entrap. 
But  Great  Ones  might  break  thorow,  and  efcape. 

Brazen  Age,  Cap.  8.  P.  19. 
[rule]  LONDON,  /  Printed  for  Tho,  Bring  at  Chancery-Lane  End  / 
mFleetJireet,  1680. 

Title  +  88  p.  I  unsigned  leaf,  B-FS  G^. 

This  title  page  at  once  shows  that  the  work  which  it  de- 
scribes has  nothing  in  common  with  the  "libel"  that  got 
Dryden  into  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  pamphlet  is 
simply  a  reissue,  with  a  new  title  page  and  with  the  omission 
of  some  front  material,  of  the  1675  edition^  of  a  pamphlet 
that  had  originally  appeared  in  1648 : 

The  foure  Ages  /  OF  /  ENGLAND:  /  OR,  /  The  Iron  Age.  / 
With  other  Select  Poems.  /  [rule]  Written  by  M^  A.  Cowley.  /  [rule]  / 
Cantabit  vacuus, &c.  /  LECTORI.  /  ^i  legis  ifta,  tuam  reprehendo,  fi 
mea  laudas  /  Omnia, ftultitiam;Ji  nihil,  invidiam.  /  Owen  Ep.  pag.  I. 
/  [rule]  /  Printed  in  the  Yeere  1648.  / 

8vo.  [vi],  70  p.  A-D^,  E^.  Title  page  within  a  type-ornament 
border.^ 

The  foure  Ages  of  England,  the  chief  poem  in  this  pamphlet, 
describes  the  degeneration  of  English  society,  culminating  in 

^  See  page  151  below. 

^  After  the  first  draft  of  the  present  article  was  already  written  we  learned  that  as 
early  as  February,  1944,  Miss  Constance  Lodge  of  the  Huntington  Library  staff 
had  observed  the  identity  oi  An  Essay  upon  Satyr,  1680,  with  The  foure  Ages  of 
England,  1648,  and  had  planned  to  publish  her  discovery,  but  delayed  doing  so.  She 
has  now  courteously  abandoned  her  intention  in  our  favor. 
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the  Iron  Age  of  the  Civil  War.  Of  the  1,778  Hnes  in  the  poem, 
988  are  given  to  the  Iron  Age^  so  that  the  subtitle  is  much  to 
the  point. 

Abraham  Cowley  (161 8-1667)  had  left  England  for  France 
at  least  as  early  as  February,  1646,  and  did  not  come  back  to 
his  own  country  until  1654.^  Thus  Thefoure  Ages  was  printed 
during  his  residence  in  France.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land Cowley  published,  in  1656,  a  collected  folio  edition  of  his 
Poems.  To  this  he  prefixed  a  rather  long  preface,  which  opens 
with  the  following  vigorous  and  copious  protest  at  the  publi- 
cation under  his  name  of  another  man's  poor  work: 

At  my  return  lately  into  England^  I  met  by  great  accident  (for 
such  I  account  it  to  be,  that  any  Copy  of  it  should  be  extant  any 
where  so  long,  unless  at  his  house  who  printed  it)  a  Book  entituled, 
The  Iron  Age^  and  publish'd  under  my  name^  during  the  time  of  my 
absence.  I  wondred  very  much  how  one  who  could  be  so  foolish  to 
write  so  ill  Verses,  should  yet  be  so  Wise  to  set  them  forth  as 
another  Mans  rather  then  his  own;  though  perhaps  he  might  have 
made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  the  Bastard  upon  such  a 
person,  whose  stock  of  Reputation  is,  I  fear,  little  enough  for  main- 
tenance of  his  own  numerous  Legitimate  Off-spring  of  that  kinde.  It 
would  have  been  much  less  injurious,  if  it  had  pleased  the  Author, 
to  put  forth  some  of  my  Writings  under  his  own  name,  rather  then 
his  own  under  mine-.  He  had  been  in  that  a  more  pardonable  Pla- 
giary, and  had  done  less  wrong  by  Robbery,  than  he  does  by  such  a 
Bounty;  for  no  body  can  be  justified  by  the  Imputation  even  of 
anothers  Merit-,  and  our  own  course  Cloathes  are  like  to  become  us 
better,  then  those  of  another  mans,  though  never  so  rich',  but  these, 
to  say  the  truth,  were  so  beggarly,  that  I  my  self  was  ashamed  to 
wear  them.  It  was  in  vain  for  me,  that  I  avoided  censure  by  the 
concealment  of  my  own  Writings,  if  my  reputation  could  be  thus 
Executed  in  Efiigie-,  and  impossible  it  is  for  any  good  Name  to  be  in 
safety,  if  the  malice  of  Witches  have  the  power  to  consume  and 
destroy  it  in  an  Image  of  their  own  making.  This  indeed  was  so  ill 
made,  and  so  unlike,  that  I  hope  the  Charm  took  no  effect. ^° 

^  Jean  Loiseau,  Abraham  Cowley  (Paris,  1931),  pp.  88,  114. 

*'^  The  preface  was  often  reprinted  in  successive  editions  of  Cowley's  Works.  The 
text  above  is  that  of  1656. 
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This  indignant  disclaimer  forms  about  an  eleventh  part  of 
the  whole  preface.  Cowley's  words  may  be  accepted  as  sin- 
cere, proving  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  poem  The 
Joure  Ages  of  England:  or^  The  Iron  Age,  Moreover  they  are 
supported  by  other  evidence.  Later  on  in  the  same  preface 
Cowley  explains  that  his  folio  volume  oi  Poems ^  1656,  does 
not  include  all  his  writings  in  verse  or  even  all  his  published 
writings  in  verse.  After  stating  that  he  has  excluded  certain 
juveniha  he  continues: 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  cast  away  all  such  pieces  as  I  wrote 
during  the  time  of  the  late  troubles,  with  any  relation  to  the  differ- 
ences that  caused  them;  as  among  others,  three  Books  of  the  Civil 
War  it  self  ^  reaching  as  far  as  the  first  Battel  oi  Newbury  [September 
20,  1643],  where  the  succeeding  misfortunes  of  xk\^&  party  stopt  the 
work. 

A  fragment  of  this  incomplete  and  unpublished  poem, 
probably  genuine,  later  found  its  way  into  type  with  the 
following  title  page: 

A  /  POEM  /  ON  THE  LATE  /  CIVIL  WAR.  /  [rule]  /  By  Mr. 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  /  [ornament]  /  [rule]  /  LONDON,  Printed 
1679.1^ 

4to.  [iv],  32  p.,  port,  of  Cowley  inserted  in  Huntington  Library 
copy. 

The  anonymous  publisher  of  this  pamphlet  tells  his  readers: 

Meeting  accidentally  with  this  Poem  in  Manuscript^  and  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  Piece  of  the  imcomparable  Mr.  A  CV,  /  thought 
it  unjust  to  hide  such  a  Treasure /ro;;?  the  World.  I  remember  d  that 
our  Author  in  his  Preface  to  ^/jj  Works,  makes  mention  of  some  Poems 
written  by  him  on  the  late  Civil  War,  of  which  the  following  Copy  is 
questionably  a  part. 

The  style  and  tone  of  this  fragment  are  utterly  different 
from  those  of  The  Iron  Age  section  of  Thefoure  Ages  of  Eng- 
land. Cowley  writes  with  vigor  and  with  continual  references 

"  This  piece  is  included  by  A.  R.  Waller  in  his  edition  of  Cowley's  Essays^  Plays 
and  Sundry  Verses  (Cambridge,  1906),  pp.  465-481. 
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to  persons  and  places;  he  is  a  journalist  in  verse  of  no  small 
ability.  The  author  of  The  foure  Ages  of  England  follows 
wholly  different  methods.  He  is  abstract,  giving  almost  no 
definite  references  to  persons  and  places;  he  is  a  dull  and  tire- 
some preacher  and  moralist. 

Loiseau,  the  author  of  a  recent  large  monograph  on  Cowley, 
finds  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  The  Brazen  Age  section  of 
The  foure  Ages  of  England  are  not  at  all  in  the  vein  of  Cowley.^^ 
This  judgment  we  merely  repeat  without  comment. 

The  ''other  select  poems"  published  in  1648  along  with  The 
foure  Ages  of  England  are  only  two  in  number:  an  address  To 
my  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  [the  Marquis  of  Ormond]  and 
A  Satyr  against  Separatists.  It  will  be  noted  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  Cowley  was  silent  concerning  them  in  the  preface  to 
his  Poems  of  1656,  making  no  such  disclaimer  as  he  does  con- 
cerning The  Iron  Age.  The  first  of  them  contains  only  52  lines 
and  is  of  slight  importance.  We  find  no  evidence  that  it  had 
been  printed  earlier  or  that  it  was  ever  reprinted  apart  from 
The  foure  Ages  of  England.  Loiseau  makes  the  same  remark 
about  it  that  he  does  about  The  Brazen  Age,  and  again  we 
merely  record  his  opinion  without  comment. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  A  Satyr  against  Separatists,  a  poem 
of  242  lines,  are  entirely  different.  That  piece  had  been  printed 
six  years  earlier  as  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  with 
the  following  title  page: 

A  /  SATYRE  /  AGAINST  /  SEPERATISTS  [sic],  /  OR,  /  THE 
CONVICTION  OF  /  Chamber-Preachers,  and  other  /  Chifma- 
tickes  [sic]  contrary  to  the  Discipline  /  of  this  our  Proteftant  Pro- 
fefiion.  /  [rule]  /  By  A.  C.  Generosus.  /  [rule,  ornament,  rule]  / 
LONDON.  Printed  for  A.  C.  1 642. 

Cowley  had  already  twice  used  the  signature  A.  C.  for 
certain  juvenilia:  (i)  in  Poeticall Blossomes,  hy  A.  C:  London, 
1633;  and  (2)  in  a  subtitle  inserted  in  the  second  and  third 
editions  (1636  and  1637)  of  this  same  work:  Syka,  or,  Divers 

12  0/).  «■/.,  p.  81,  n' 7. 
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Copies  of  Verses^  made  upon  sundry  occasions  by  A.  C.  In  1642 
Cowley  had  not  yet  become  so  distinguished  as  he  was  in 
1648,  so  that  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  in  1642  an  im- 
postor should  wish  to  pass  off  his  own  work  as  that  of  Cowley. 
Thus  there  is  a  presumption  that  A  Satyre  against  Seperatists, 
16^.2,  is  a  genuine  work  by  Abraham  Cowley. 

This  presumption  is  confirmed  by  further  considerations. 
A  Satyre  against  Seperatists  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  another  pamphlet  of  the  same  type,  printed  in  the 
following  year: 

A  /  SATYRE.  /  [rule]  /  THE  /  PURITAN  /  AND  THE  / 
PAPIST.  /  [rule]  /  By  a  Scholler  in  Oxford.  /  [rule,  ornament,  rule] 
Printed  in  the  Yeare  M.DC.XLIII.  / 

Sm.  4to.  Title  +  9  p.  A^  B^.  Signed  at  end:  A.  C. 

The  Puritan  and  the  Papist  is  a  violent,  mutton-fisted 
attack  on  the  Puritans,  with  plenty  of  specific  references, 
striving  to  show  that  their  offenses  against  morality  and  true 
religion  have  been  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Papists. 
It  is  accepted  as  the  work  of  Cowley  both  by  Loiseau^^  and  by 
Nethercot^*  and  it  is  included  by  Waller  in  his  edition  of 
Cowley's  Essays,  Plays  and  Sundry  Verses  (pp.  149-157). 
According  to  Nethercot,  "the  discussion  of  its  authorship  by 
the  publisher  oiWit  and  Loyalty  Revived  in  1682  is  conclusive 
enough,  and  it  is  also  assigned  to  Cowley  by  several  contem- 
porary manuscript  copies.'*  Cowley  in  1643  ^^^  really  *'a 
scholler  in  Oxford.''  In  his  early  Sylva  he  had  already  shown 
a  talent  for  invective. 

Aside  from  the  accidental  fact  that  some  unscrupulous  per- 
son chose  to  reprint  A  Satyre  against  Seperatists  in  the  same 
pamphlet  in  which  he  printed  his  own  poem  The  four e  Ages 
of  England:  or.  The  Iron  Age,  a  work  that  Cowley  indig- 
nantly disavowed,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  A  Satyre  against 
Seperatists  should  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  Cowley's  works 

13  Op.  ciL,  p.  80. 

1*  Abraham  Cowley  (Oxford,  1931),  p.  82. 
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while  The  Puritan  and  the  Papist  is  accepted.^ ^  A  Satyre 
against  Seperatists  is  directed  against  the  most  extreme  oppo- 
nents of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Separatists  or  Brownists, 
later  called  the  Independents.^^  The  poem  is  a  roughhewn 
diatribe  of  the  same  type  as  The  Puritan  and  the  Papist^  and  in 
its  closing  lines  it  promises  a  sequel: 

Oh  Times ^  oh  manners!  But  methinks  Iftay 
Too  long  with  them;  Take  thus  much  for  this  day: 
Hereafter  more^forfince  we  now  begin 
You  le  find  wee've  Mujes  too  as  well  as  Prinn, 

We  confidently  regard  The  Puritan  and  the  Papist  as  the 
sequel  here  promised  for  A  Satyre  against  Seperatists  and  we 
classify  both  poems  among  "such  pieces"  as  Cowley  "wrote 
during  the  time  of  the  late  troubles,  with  relation  to  the 
differences  that  caused  them/* 

Though  Cowley  did  not  think  either  of  these  short  satires 
worth  including  in  his  Poems  of  1656,  each  of  them  had  fair 
success,  as  controversial  pamphlets  go.  A  Satyre  against  Sepe- 
ratists was  printed  only  once  by  itself,  in  1642,  but  in  com- 
pany with  Thefoure  Ages  of  England^  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
it  was  issued  four  times,  in  1648,  1675,  1680,  and  1705.  It 
found  another  faithful  partner  in  Ad  Populum:  or^  A  Lecture 
to  the  People,  Ad  Populum  is  a  sixteen-page  verse  pamphlet 
that  was  first  printed  by  itself,  without  the  author's  name, 
at  Oxford  in  1644.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Pamphlets  .  .  .  collected 
by  George  Thomason^'^  and  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 

^^Loiseau  {op.  cit.^  p.  8i,  n.  7)  argues  ineptly:  "II  est  bien  improbable  qu'il 
[Cowley]  se  soit  mele  a  cette  epoque,  sans  motif,  aux  controverses  religieuses,  alors 
qu'il  les  a  toujours  detestees."  But  he  has  just  admitted,  on  the  previous  page,  that 
The  Puritan  and  the  Papisty  published  only  a  year  later,  and  a  work  of  violent 
religious  controversy,  was  written  by  Cowley!  The  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
under  A.  C.  (Vol.  C-Caes.y  1885,  col.  18)  lists  ^  Satyre  against  Seperatists ^  1642, 
with  no  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  authorship;  but  under  A  Satyre 
against  the  Cavaliers  (Vol.  S ante- S aunt er^  1895,  col.  185)  it  assigns  A  Satyre  against 
Seperatists  to  Cowley. 

^^  In  the  1642  edition  the  first  line  is,  "I  have  beene  where  so  many  Brownists 
dwell."  In  the  1648  edition  (and  later  texts  based  on  that  edition)  it  reads,  "I've 
been.  Sir,  where  so  many  Puritans  dwell." 

^^  Catalogue  of  the  Pamphlets  .  .  .  collected  by  George  Thomason  (London,  1908), 
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(Vol.  Tay/or-Temp/arSyiSgy,  col.  77)  attribute  the  work  to 
John  Taylor.  But  Madan  confidently  ascribes  the  piece  to 
Peter  Hausted,  though  he  remarks  that  it  has  also  been  assigned 
not  only  to  Taylor  but  to  Cowley.^^  Whoever  wrote  Ad  Popu- 
lum^  the  poem  was  never  reprinted  by  itself,  but  it  appeared 
in  London  in  1660  (the  "sixth  repetition")  together  with  A 
Satyr e  against  Separatists  (which  was  still  signed  "A.  C") 
and  again  in  London  in  1675  ^^  ^^  same  company.  The  editor 
of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pamphlets . . .  collected  by  George  Thoma- 
son^^  in  his  note  on  the  edition  of  1660  assigns  A  Satyre  against 
Separatists  to  Cowley,  but  says  nothing  about  Ad  Populum, 
Madan  remarks^^  that  it  was  the  association  of  the  two  pieces 
that  caused  Ad  Populum  to  be  attributed  to  Cowley.  But 
that  same  association  is  presumably  the  reason  why  the 
McAlpin  Catalog,  II,  135,  attributes  to  Hausted  also  A 
Satyre  against  Seperatists,  1642;  and  why  the  new  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  Vol.  30  (1940),  col.  23,  does  the  same 
thing,  with  a  question  mark. 

The  Puritan  and  the  Papist  was  not  so  gregarious.  Aside 
from  the  edition  of  1643  rnentioned  above,  the  Huntington 
Library  has  another  separate  edition,  a  small  unpaged  quarto 
without  title  page,  printed  in  small  italic  type.  The  poem  was 
likewise  included  in; 

Wit  and  Loyalty  /  REVIVED,  /  In  a  Collection  of/ome/mart 
SATYRS  /  In  Verfe  and  Profe  on  the  late  TIMES,  /  [rule]  / 

{Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  y 
Sir  J.  Berkenhead, 
and  the  Ingenious  Author  oiHudibraSy  ^c.  / 
[rule]  /  [Latin  motto]  /  [rule]  /  [ornament]  /  LONDON  Printed,  for 
W.  Davis,  1682./ 

The  Puritan  and  the  Papist  has  a  separate  title  page,  dated 
1681/2. 
In  a  preface,  "The  Publisher  to  the  Reader,"  W.  Davis 

18  Oxford  Books  (Oxford,  1 895-1 931),  Vol.  II,  No.  1636. 

19  Ibid.,  II,  300. 

20  Loc.  cit. 
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defends  Cowley's  authorship  of  The  Puritan  and  the  Papist 
with  arguments  that  have  rightly  seemed  to  Nethercot  con- 
clusive enough.  The  following  excerpt  will  suffice: 

But  because  under  the  Color  of  doing  Justice  to  the  Satyre,  /  may  be 
thought  to  have  done  Wrong  to  Mr.  Cowly,  and  only  to  have  borrowed 
his  Name,  to  enhance  the  value  of  what  comes  with  it,  its  own  recom- 
mendation. To  remove  such  doubts,  I  shall  observe  in  its  Justification, 
that  it  first  came  out  in  the  Year  1643,  "^hat  time  he  lay  at  St.  Johns 
Colledge  in  Oxford,  Signed  with  A.  C.  though  to  make  the  Cypher 
plainer  yet,  I  doubt  not  when  the  Satyr  is  duly  considered,  to  those  that 
can  Judge  aright,  it  will  spell  his  entire  name  at  length. 

The  three  pieces  that  make  up  the  pamphlet  are  listed  at 
the  close  of  this  preface.  Those  not  by  Cowley  are: 

The  Character  of  the  Assembly-man,  first  printed 

in  the  year  1648,  by  Sir  J.  Berkenhead. 
Proposals  for  farming  out  Liberty  of  Conscience, 

first  published  in  the  year  1663.  by  the 

ingenious  Author  oiHudibras. 

We  now  return  to  The  four e  Ages  of  England,  1648.  Who 
wrote  that  dull  poem  we  cannot  guess,  but  it  was  certainly 
neither  Cowley  nor  Hausted.  Hausted  died  in  1645,  and  the 
author  of  Thefoure  Ages  of  England  dates  his  production  with 
fair  accuracy  by  the  following  lines  in  chapter  12  of  its  sub- 
division. The  Iron  Age: 

The  Sun  four  times,  and  more,  his  course  hath  run. 
Since  we  began  to  strive  to  be  undone; 
Since  millions,  heap'd  on  millions,  do  concur 
T'encrease  the  sinewes  of  this  too  strong  War. 

Since  actual  fighting  in  England  began  with  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  on  October  23,  1642,  the  poem  was  apparently  com- 
pleted either  late  in  1646  or  in  the  first  half  of  1647.  This  har- 
monizes well  enough  with  the  date  1648  on  the  title  page. 

The  author  of  The  four  e  Ages  of  England  dishonestly  put 
the  name  of  Cowley  on  the  title  page  of  his  pamphlet.  One 
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might  expect,  therefore,  that  other  details  in  the  document 
would  be  designed  to  support  the  assertion  that  Cowley  wrote 
it.  The  facts  support  this  expectation.  After  the  title  page 
there  follow:  first,  a  prose  dedication  (A^  recto  and  verso), 
and  second,  an  address  To  the  Reader  (A^  recto).  Then  come  a 
verse  Proem  (A^  verso)  to  Thefoure  Ages  of  England  and  the 
opening  of  The  Golden  Age  (A*  recto). 

The  dedication  is  "To  the  truly  worthy,  and  VVorshipfull, 
Mr.  J.  S.  of  P.  Esquire."  We  cannot  find  that  these  initials 
correspond  to  those  of  any  actual  patron  or  friend  of  Cowley. 
By  dedicating  his  forgery  to  an  actual  man  the  impostor 
would  have  invited  an  immediate  and  public  rebuke.  It  is 
probable  that  "Mr.  J.  S.  of  P.  Esquire"  had  no  real  existence. 

The  dedication  is  signed,  "Your  Worships  most  humble 
Honourer,  ^iXoKapKo.''  This  name  is  not  a  genuine  Greek 
word.  It  was  obviously  coined  to  designate  "a  lover  of 
Charles" — a  member  of  the  royalist  party. 

At  the  close  of  his  poem  the  author  adds  (p.  59)  the  follow- 
ing postscript  and  Latin  epigram: 

Postscript 
To  his  Judicious  Friend,  Mr.  J.  H. 
FRIEND, 

I  Have  anvird  out  this  Iron  Age, 
Which  I  commit,  not  to  your  Patronage, 
But  skill  and  Art,  for  till 't  be  fyFd  by  you, 
'Twill  seem  ill-shap't  in  a  judicious  view: 
But,  having  past  your  test,  it  shall  not  feare 
The  bolt  of  Criticks,  nor  their  venom'd  spear. 
Nay  (if  you  think  it  so)  I  shall  be  bold 
To  say,  *tis  not  an  Age  of  Ir'n,  but  Gold. 

A.C. 
Eidem. 
Hie  Liber  est  mundus,  homines  sunt  (Hoskine)  Versus; 
Invenies  paucos  hie,  ut  in  orbe,  bonos.^^ 
Owen.  Ep. 

21  To  the  Same.  This  book  is  the  universe  and  the  men,  Hoskins,  are  the  verses; 
you  will  find  few  good  ones  here,  just  as  in  the  world. 
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The  Latin  epigram  is  the  third  in  the  first  book  of  the  then 
famous  collection  of  epigrams  by  John  Owen  (i  560-1 622)  and 
is  addressed  to  John  Hoskins  (d.  1638),  a  lawyer  noted  as  a 
connoisseur  both  of  Latin  and  of  English  verse.^^  "A.  C."  cer- 
tainly identifies  Hoskins  with  the  J.  H.  to  whom  he  addresses 
his  postscript.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  author  of  The 
foure  Ages  of  England^  writing  in  1646  or  1647,  should  have 
really  wished  to  dedicate  his  work  to  a  man  who  had  died  in 
1638.  A  probable  explanation  of  the  puzzle  is  that  the  author, 
having  decided  to  pretend  that  his  poem  was  written  by 
Cowley,  addressed  it  to  J.  H.,  the  initials  of  Cowley's  friend 
John  Hervey;  and,  following  Cowley's  fashion,  signed  him- 
self A.  C.23  Then  he  put  in  an  epigram  by  Owen,  also  ad- 
dressed to  a  J.  H.,  partly  as  a  bit  of  decoration,  but  more  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  trouble  if  the  actual  John  Hervey 
should  reproach  him  for  his  imposture.  As  a  further  piece  of 
window  dressing  he  placed  on  his  title  page  another  epigram 
by  Owen,  that  which  in  Owen's  book  immediately  precedes 
the  epigram  that  he  had  inserted  after  his  postscript.  "A.  C." 
may  never  have  read  further  than  the  first  page  of  Owen's 
collection !  And  after  his  own  work.  The  foure  Ages  oj  England^ 
he  inserted  the  short  Satyre  against  Seperatists^  a  poem  that 
was  generally  and  in  our  opinion  correctly  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Cowley. 

During  the  twenty-seven  years  that  followed  its  first  pub- 
lication The  foure  Ages  of  England  s^tms  to  have  attracted  no 
great  attention — except  from  Abraham  Cowley.  But  in  1675, 
after  a  period  of  at  least  outward  harmony  brought  about  by 
the  Restoration,  party  strife  had  again  become  acute  in  Eng- 
land. And  two  London  booksellers,  Tho.  Dring  and  Joh. 
Leigh,  struck  the  notion  that  this  vigorously  royahst  and  anti- 
Puritan  pamphlet,  supported  by  the  still  influential  name  of 
Cowley  on  the  title  page,  might  appeal  to  the  tastes  of 

^^  In  loannis  Owen  Oxoniensis  Angli  Epigrammatum  Editio  Postrema^  Amsterdam, 
1646,  the  epigram  is  headed,  Ad  lo.  HOSKINS.  /.  C.  Poetam  ingeniosissimam  [sic] 
de  suo  libra. 

^  A  passage  in  Nethercot,  Op.  cit.,  p.  112,  suggested  this  explanation. 
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Englishmen  who  were  devoted  to  Charles  II  and  who  hated 
Shaftesbury,  the  men  who  soon  thereafter  became  known  as 
Tories.  So  they  reprinted  the  pamphlet  as  a  whole,  with  the 
following  title  page  and  collation: 

The  Four  /  AGES  /  OF  /  ENGLAND:  /  OR,  /  The  Iron  Age.  / 
With  other  select  POEM^S:  /  [rule]  /  Written  by  Mr.  A.  Cowley,  /  In 
the  year  1648.  /  [rule]  /  LECTORI.  /  §ui  legis  ista^  tuam  repre- 
hendo,  si  mea  laudas  /  Omnia^  stultitiam;  si  nihil ^  invidiam./  Owen 
Ep.  page  I.  /  [rule]  /  LONDON:  /  Printed  by  J.  C.  for  Tho:  Bring, 
and  Joh,  Leigh,  at  /  their  Shops  in  Fleet-street,  1675.  / 

[  -  ]^,  B-F^  G^.  The  first  signature  includes  the  title  page,  pre- 
liminary material,  and  Proem  to  The  Four  Ages  of  England,  The 
Golden  Age  begins  on  B^  recto.^^ 

But  Tho.  Dring  and  Joh.  Leigh  apparently  miscalculated; 
the  London  public  was  not  eager  to  buy  worse  than  mediocre 
verse  of  the  Civil  War  period,  so  that  four  years  later  a  stock 
of  the  pamphlet  remained  unsold.  Meanwhile  Joh.  Leigh 
seems  to  have  faded  out  of  the  picture.  But  Tho.  Dring  re- 
mained active,  though  neither  scrupulous  nor  endowed  with 
infallible  business  judgment.  And  when,  about  December, 
1 679,  he  heard  of  the  Essay  upon  Satyr  that  had  been  attributed 
to  Dryden  and  had  become  notorious  through  the  assault 
on  Dryden,  Tho.  Dring  had  a  bright  idea.  Early  in  1680  he 
threw  away  the  first  signature  of  some  or  all  of  the  remaining 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  framed  a  cancel  title  page  (see  front- 
ispiece and  p.  141)5  stitched  it  to  signatures  B-G,  and 
issued  the  combination  as  a  new  work,  trusting  that  the  se- 
ductive title  page  would  dispose  of  some  of  his  surplus  stock.^^ 
He  was  doing  nothing  illegal:  he  made  no  pretense  that  his 
refurbished  pamphlet  had  anything  to  do  with  Dryden  or 
with  Mulgrave  or  with  any  other  living  man;  and  nobody  else 
had  printed  any  Essay  upon  Satyr^  so  that  he  was  infringing 
on  no  vested  rights.  But  once  more  he  was  unsuccessful:  if 

2^  For  information  concerning  this  edition  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Jackson 
of  the  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University. 

2^  On  comparing  photostats  of  pages  of  the  Huntington  Library  copy  oi  An  Essay 
upon  Satyr y  1680,  with  the  Harvard  copy  of  The  Four  Ages  of  England^  1675,  Mr. 
Jackson  informs  us  that  the  two  publications  appear  to  be  the  same  sheets. 
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any  considerable  number  of  persons  had  paid  sixpence  for 
this  new  pamphlet  of  1680  presumably  more  than  two  copies 
would  still  survive.  All  that  Tho.  Dring  accomplished  was 
to  make  confusion  for  students  of  bibliography — and  of 
Dryden — in  later  centuries. 

The  story  of  that  fraudulent  pamphlet  of  1648  is  not  yet 
complete.  In  1705  there  appeared  a  new  edition  of  it,  with 
the  following  title  page  and  collation: 

THE  /  Four  Ages  /  OF  /  ENGLAND :  /  OR,  THE  /  Iron  Age.  / 
With  other  Select  /  POEMS.  /  [rule]  /  Written  by  Mr.  A.  Cowley.  / 
[rule]  /  Cantabit  vacuus,  &c.  /  LECTORI.  /  ^ui  legis  ista,  tuam 
reprehendo,  si  mea  laudas  /  Omnia^  stultitiam;  si  nihily  invidiam.  / 
Owen  Ep.  pag.  i.  /  [rule]  /  LONDON,  /  Printed:  And  Sold  by  Benj. 
Bragg  m  /  Avemary-Lane,  ^7^5-  Price  6d.  /  [verso  blank] 

i2mo.  A-G^.  [xi],  69  p.  +  2  p.  of  advertisements. 

This  edition  contains  the  same  material  as  the  1648  and  1675 
editions,  but  adds  a  Preface  on  A^  recto  and  verso.  The  text 
ends  on  p.  69,  followed  by  "Books  printed  for  Henry  Play- 
ford  &  sold  by  B.  Bragg  in  Ave-Mary-Lane,*'  2  p. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  British  IMuseum.  For  infor- 
mation concerning  it  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Greg.  We 
have  found  no  mention  of  any  other  copy  either  in  England 
or  in  the  United  States. 

Evidently  in  1705  Benj.  Bragg  thought  that  the  reputation 
of  Cowley  still  had  sufficient  sales  power  to  justify  him  in 
reprinting  a  poem  that  had  been  attributed  to  Cowley  but 
never  included  in  a  collected  edition  of  his  works.  Unlearned 
purchasers,  he  reckoned,  would  be  unaware  of  Cowley's  em- 
phatic disclaimer  of  The  Four  Ages  of  England;  or  he  may 
himself  have  been  unaware  of  that  disclaimer,  though  it  had 
been  appearing  in  successive  editions  of  Cowley's  works.  But, 
judging  from  its  present  rarity,  Bragg's  pamphlet  had  only  a 
small  sale. 

Meanwhile,  until  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  the  IVTul- 
grave-Dryden  ''libel"  that  Luttrell  and  others  had  called  An 
Essay  upon  Satyr  circulated  exclusively  in  manuscript.  The 
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lines  in  it  which  relate  to  "sauntering  Charles  between  his 
beastly  brace''  of  mistresses,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and 
Nell  Gwyn/«  may  well  have  deterred  even  the  most  boldly 
piratical  publisher  from  making  use  of  it  while  either  Charles 
II  or  his  brother  James  II  was  on  the  throne. 

This  Essay  upon  Satyr  is  a  poem  of  about  285  lines;  as 
might  be  expected,  different  texts  vary  slightly.  It  can  be 
dated  within  narrow  limits,  for  it  contains  a  reference  (1.  122) 
to  "the  new  earl,"  of  whom  it  states,  "for  Ireland  he  would 
go."  This  "new  earl"  is  George  Savile,  who  in  July,  1679,  ^^^ 
promoted  from  Viscount  Halifax  to  Earl  of  Halifax.  A  side- 
note  to  the  line  as  printed  in  Poems  on  Ajffairs  of  State^  it  is 
true,  identifies  "the  new  earl"  with  "£.  of  E — x,"  that  is, 
Arthur  Capel.  But  this  is  impossible,  for  Arthur  Capel  had 
been  created  Earl  of  Essex  on  April  20,  1661.  The  words  "For 
Ireland  he  would  go"  caused  the  old  commentator's  blunder. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
February,  1672,  to  April,  1677.  A  brief  quotation  from  Gilbert 
Burnet,  writing  of  English  politics  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  of  1679,  ^"^  explain  the  rest: 

Some  gave  it  out  that  he  [Halifax]  pretended  to  be  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  was  uneasy  when  that  was  denied  him;  but  he  said 
to  me  that  it  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  had  refused  it.  .  . .  He  like- 
wise saw  that  lord  Essex  had  a  mind  to  be  again  there,  and  he  was 
confident  he  was  better  fitted  for  it  than  he  himself  was.^^ 

The  earliest  known  printed  text  of  the  Mulgrave-Dryden 
Essay  upon  Satyr  is  in  The  Fourth  {and  Last)  Collection  of 

26  The  "brace"  have  been  regarded  as  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  but  Irvine  comments  {op.  cit.^  p.  540) :  "The  Duchess  of  Cleveland 
had  by  this  time  lost  most  of  her  influence  as  one  of  the  royal  mistresses  and  though 
she  was  still  being  coarsely  reviled  in  contemporary  satires,  her  name  would  not  as 
readily  as  Nell  Gwynn's  have  been  coupled  with  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth." He  finds  support  in  a  Satyr  published  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State^  Vol.  Ill, 
1704,  which  (p.  125)  brands  Dryden  as 

He  that  could  once  call  Charles  a  saun'tring  Cully 
By  Portsmouth  sold,  and  jilted  by  Bitch  Nelly. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  Nell  Gwyn  was  notorious: 
see  the  article  on  the  latter  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  by  Joseph 
Knight,  who  cites  references. 

2^  History  of  His  Own  Time  (London,  1850),  p.  316. 
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Poems,  Satyrs,  Songs,  &c 1689,  p.  26,  where  it  is  attributed 

to  "J-  ^^ ^^  Esq."  It  is  found  also,  similarly  attributed, 

in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  .  . .  1697,  and  in  the  later  editions 
of  that  volume,  closing  with  the  sixth,  of  1710  and  1716.  But 
it  occurs,  ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  in  A  New  Collec- 
tion of  Poems  Relating  to  State  Affairs  . . .  1705,  p.  133.  Finally, 
in  a  much-revised  form,  it  found  its  way  into  the  sumptuous, 
two-volume  edition  of  The  Works  of  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
London,  1723,  I,  111-128,  with  the  half  title.  An  Essay  on 
Satyre.  Written  in  the  Year  16^^.  That  this  date  is  incorrect 
would  be  obvious  even  aside  from  the  reference  to  "the  new 
earl"  cited  above;  Mulgrave  would  never  have  cherished  for 
four  years  a  work  of  this  sort  without  putting  it  into  circula- 
tion. The  duke  had  died  on  February  24,  1721,  and  his  works 
were  edited  for  "Catharine  his  Duchesse"  by  Alexander  Pope, 
so  that  the  retouchings  in  An  Essay  on  Satyre  are  probably 
by  Pope's  hand.  Surely  no  mediocre  squib  ever  had  two  more 
distinguished  revisers!  Without  Pope's  improvements,  the 
poem  is  accessible  in  the  Scott-Saintsbury  edition  of  Dryden, 
XV,  201-213,  and  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  pp.  905-908. 


To  recapitulate:  in  1648  a  poor  but  dishonest  poet  pub- 
lished over  the  name  of  A.  Cowley  a  composition  that  he 
called  The  four  e  Ages  of  England.  Though  Cowley  promptly 
disowned  the  production,  the  pamphlet  was  published  again 
in  1675  by  Tho.  Dring  and  Joh.  Leigh.  Four  years  later,  in 
the  second  half  of  1679,  J^^n  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
wrote  a  scurrilous  poem  attacking  various  prominent  per- 
sons, which  was  circulated  in  manuscript  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  and  which  became  known  as  An  Essay  upon 
Satyr.  This  squib  was  popularly  ascribed  to  Dryden,  who 
indeed  may  have  helped  Mulgrave  polish  his  work,  and  it  led 
to  an  assault  on  Dryden  in  December,  1679.  ^^  ^^^  Essay 
upon  Satyr  had  a  scandalous  success;  but,  owing  to  lines  in  it 
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reflecting  upon  King  Charles  II,  no  publisher  dared  print  it 
at  the  time.  But  at  the  close  of  1679  Tho.  Dring,  one  of  the 
booksellers  who  had  reprinted  the  pseudo-Cowley  poem  in 
1675,  s^w  ^  chance  for  gaining  a  few  soiled  pennies  through 
the  notoriety  of  the  Mulgrave-Dryden  poem.  Since  he  had 
some  copies  of  The  Four  Ages  of  England  left  on  his  hands, 
he  peeled  off  from  them  the  first  signature  and  sewed  on  a 
new  title  page  headed  An  Essay  upon  Satyr ^  and  offered  the 
hybrid  for  sale.  His  concoction  was  announced  in  the  Term 
Catalogues  for  Hilary  Term,  1680.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
that  announcement  attracted  the  attention  of  Dryden  scholars, 
but  Dring's  pamphlet  had  disappeared  from  view.  So  the 
scholars  mistakenly  concluded  that  the  announcement  re- 
ferred to  the  Mulgrave-Dryden  poem  that  they  knew  well 
as  An  Essay  upon  Satyr, 

This  is  a  sordid  little  tale,  perchance  "a  folye.  As  of  a  fox, 
or  of  a  cok  and  hen."  But,  "taketh  the  moralite,  goode  men.'' 
Elaborate  literary  and  historical  theories  have  been  built  on 
less  solid  foundations  than  that  entry  in  the  Term  Catalogues 
for  Hilary  Term,  1680. 
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